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(From The Legendary.) 
IDLENESS. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


I love to mingle with the young 

lu the gay festal room--where every heart 

Js beating faster than the merry tune, 

And their blue eyes are restless, and their lips 
Parted with eager joy, and their round cheeks 
Flush’d with the beautiful motion of the dance. 
*Tis sweet, in the becoming light of lamps, 
To watcha brow half shaded, or a curl 
Playing upon a neck capriciously, 

Or, unobserved, to watch, in its delight, 

The earnest countenance of achild. IT love 
To look upon such things; and I can go 

Hack to my solitude, and dream bright dreams, 
For their fast coming years, and speak of them 
Earnestly in my prayer, till lam glad 

W itha benevolent joy--and this I know, 

To the world’s eye, is only idleness! 


And when the clouds pass suddenly away, 
And the blue sky is like a newer world, 

And the sweet growing things,--forest and flower— 
Humble and beautiful alike—-are all, 
breathing up odours to the very heaven-- 

Or when the frost has yielded to the sun, 

In the rich autumn, and the filmy mist 

Lies like a silver lining on the sky, 

And the clear air exhilerates, and life, 

Simply, is luxury--and when the hush 

Of twilight, like a gentle sleep, steals on, 

And the birds settle to their nests, as stars | 
Spring in the upper sky; and there is not 

A sound that is not low and musical-- 

At all these pleasant seasons I go ont 

With my first impulse guiding me, and take 
Wood-path, or stream, or sunny mountain-side, 
And in my recklessness, of heart, stray on, 
Glad with the birds, and silent with the leaves, 
And happy with the fair and blessed world— 
And this, ’tis true, is only idleness! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MAD GENIUS. 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM.) 
lam the eldest sou of a numerons family—noble 
in birth and eminent for wealth. My brothers are a 
vigorous and comely race—my sisters are more beau- 
tiful than dreams. By what fatality it was that I 
was thrust alone into this glorious world distorted, 
and dwarf-like and hideous—my limbs a mockery, my 
countenance a horror, myself a blackness on the sur- 
face of creation,—a discord in the harmony of nature, 
a living misery an animated curse?’ I am shut out 
from the aims and objects of my race;—with the deep- 
est sources of affection on my heart, I am doomed to 
find no living thing on which to pour them. Love! 
—out upon the word—I am its very loathing and ab- 
horrence; friendship turns from me in disgust; pity 
beholds me, and withers to aversion. * Wheresoever 
I wander, {am encompasssed with hatred, as with 
an atmosphere. Whatever I attempt, Iamin the 


unpassable circle of a dreadful and accursed doom.— 


Ambition—pleasure —philanthropy—fame--the com- 
mon blessing of social intercourse—are all as other 
circles which mine can touch but in one\point, and 


that pointistorture. I have knowledge to which the 
wisdom of ordinary sages is as-dust to gold. T have 


energies to, which relaxation is pain. ‘IT have benevo- 
lence which sheds itself in charity and love over a 
worm! For ‘what—merciful God!—for what are 
these blessings of nature or of Jearning?—The instant 
I employ them, I must enter among men; the moment 


[ ente: among men my being blackensinto an agony. | 


Laughter grins upon me—terror dogs my steps;—-I 
exist upon pvison, and my nourishment is scorn. 

At my birth my nurse refused me suck; my mother 
saw me and became delerious; my father ordered that 
I should be stifled asa monster. The physicians 
saved imy life—accursed be they for the act! One 
woman—she was old and childless—took compassion 
on me; she reared and fed me. I grew up—I asked 
for something to love; I loved every thing; the com- 
mon earth—the fresh grass—the living insect--the 
household brute—-from tie dead stone | trod on to the 
sublime countenance of man, made to behold the 
stars and scorn. me;from the noblest thing to the pret- 
tiest—the fairest to the foulest I loved them add! J 
knelt to my mother, and besought her to love me—- 
she shuddered. 1 fled to my father—and he spurned 
me! The lowest minion of the human race that had 
its limbs shapen and its countenance formed, refused 
to consort with me; the very dog (I only dared to 
seek out one that seemed more rugged and hideous 
than its fellows,) the very dog dreaded me, and slunk 
away! I grew up lonely and wretched. J was like 
the reptile whose prison is the stove’s hearth—im- 
mured in the eternal penthouse of a solitude to which 
the breath of fellowship never came;——girded with a 
wall of barrenness and flint, and doomed to vegetate 
and fatten on my own suffocating and poisoned medi- 
tations. But whiie this was my heart’s dungeon, 
they could not take from the external senses the 


sweet face of universal nature; they could not bar me 


from the commune with the voices of the mighty dead. 
Earth opened to me her marvels, and the volumes of 
the wise their stores. | read——I mused—IJ examined 
—I descended to the deep wells of truth—and mir- 
rored in my soul the holiness of ler divine beauty.— 
The past lay before me like.a scruol; the mysteries 
of this breathing world rose from the present like 
clouds—even of the dark future experience shadowed 


forth something of a token and a sign; and over the 


wonders of the world, T hung the intoxicating and 
mingled spells of poesy and of knowledge. But I 
could not without a struggle live in a world of love, 
and be the only thing doomed to hatred. “I will 
travel,’ said I, “to other quarters of the globe. All 
earth’s tribes have not the proud stamp of angels and 
of gods, and amongst its infinite variety, I may finda 
being who wil] not sickén at. myself.” I took leave 


| of the only one who had not loathed me—the woman 


who had given me food, and reared ime up to life.— 
She had now become imbecile, and doating and blind; 
—so she did not disdain to lay her hand upon my dis- 
turbed head, and to blessme. ‘But better,” she said 
ever as she blessed me and in despite of my dotage-- 
“better you had perished ip the womb.” And | 
laughed with.a loud Jaugh when I heard her and 
rushed from the house. . 


One evening in my wanderings,as T came abruptly 


from a wood, [came suddenly upon the house of a 


village priest... Around it froma thiek and lofty fence 
of shrubs, which the twilight of summer bathed in 
dew, the honey suckle, and the sweet briar, and the 
white rose sent! firth those gifts of fragrance and de- 
light which were not denied even. unto. me. - As] 
walked slowly behind the hedge, I heard voices on the 
opposite side; they were the voices of women, and J 


paused to listen. They spoke of love and of the 


qualities which should create it. 


& 


which I requ e ina lover; it isthe mind which can 
command others, and the passion which would bow 
that mind untome. I ask for genius and affection, I 
ask for nothing else. , 


But said the other voice, you could not love a mon- 
ster in person, even if he were a miracle of intellect 
and-of love! 

‘I could,’ answered the speaker fervently: ‘if I 
knew my own heart I could. You remember the fa- 
bie of the girl whom a monster loved! I! could have 
loved that monster.” 


And with these words they passed from my hear- 
ing; but I stole round, and through e small crevice 
in the fence, beheld the face and form of the speak- 
er, whose words had opened, as it were, a glimpse 
of Heaven to my heart. Her eyes were soft and 
deep.—her hair parting from her girlish, and smooth 
brow, was of the hue of gold,—her aspect was pen- 
sive and melancholy,—and over the delicate and 
transparent paleness of her cheek, hung the wan- 
ness, but also the eloquence of thought. To other 
eyes she might not have been beautiful,—to mine, 
her face was an angel’s.—Oh! lovelier far than the 
i visions of the Carian, or the shapes that floated be- 
fore the eyes of the daughters of Delos, is the coun- 
tenance of one that bringeth to the dark breast the 
first glimmerings of Hope! From that hour my re- 
solution was taken: I concealed myself in the wood 
that bordered her house; I made my home with the 
| wild fox in the cavern, nnd the shade; the day-light 
passed in dreams, and passionate delirium,—and at 
evening | wandered forth, to watch afar off her foot- 
step; or creep through the copse, unseen, to listen to 


i her voice; or through the long and lone night to lie 


beneath the shadow of the house, and fix my soul, 
watchful as a star, upon the windows of the cham- 
-ber whereshe slept. I strewed her walks with the 
leaves of poetry, and at midnight T made’the air au- 
dible with the breath of music. In my writings and 
/my songs, whatever in the smooth aécents of praise, 
or the burning language of passion. or the liquid me- 
indies of verse, could awaken her fancy or excite her 
interest, | attempted. Curses on the attempt! May 
‘the hand wither!—may the brain burn!-~-may the 
|heart shrivel, and parch like a leaf that a flame de- 
;vours—from which the cravings of my ghastly and 
unnatural love found a chaninel,or an aid?’ I told 
her in my verses, in my lettérs, that I had overheard 
ther confession. J told her that I was more hideous 
}than the demons which the imagination of a North- 
ern savage had ever bodied forth;—I told her that I 
was a thing which the daylight loathed to look upon; 
but I told her also, that 1 adored her; and ] breathed 
both my story and my love in the numbers of song, 


jj and sung them to the silver chords of my lute, with 


a voice which belied my form, and was not out of 
harmony with nature. She answered me,—and her 
answer filled the air, that had hitherto been to me-a 
breathing torture, with enchantment and rapture. — 
She repeated, that beauty was as nothing in‘her es- 
timation—that'to her all lovelitess was in the sou. 
She told me that one who wrote as I wrote—who 
felt as I felt—could not. be loathsome in her eyes.— 
She told me that she could love me, be my form even 
more monstrous than! had portrayed it. Fool!— 


| miserable foo] that I was, to believe her! So then, 


‘‘No said one and the words couched.in a tone of 
imusc, thrilling to my heart—no it is not. beauty 
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shrouded among the trees, and wrapped from head to 
foot in a mantle, and safe in the oath by which I had 
bound her not to seek to penetrate my secret, or to 
behold my form before the hour I myself should ap- 
point, arrived—I held commune with her in the deep 

nights of summer, and beneath the unconscious stars; 
and while I unrolled to her earnest spirit the marvels 
of the mystic world, and the glories of wisdom, I 
mingled w.th my instruction the pathos and the pas- 
sion of love! 

“Go,” said she one night as we conferred togeth- 
er, and through the matted trees I saw—though she 
beheld me not—that her cheek blushed as she spoke, 
‘**Go, and win from others the wonder that you have 
won from me. Go, pour forth your knowledge to 
the crowd; go, gain the glory of fame—the glory 
which makes man immortal—and then come back, 
and claim me,—-I will be yours!” 

“Swear it!” cried I. 

“T swear!” shesaid; and asshe spoke the moonlight 
streamed upon her face, flushed as it was with the 
ardour of the moment and the strangeness of the 
scene; her eye burnt with a steady and deep fire— 
her lip was firm—-and her figure, round which the 
light fell like the glory of a halo, seemed instinct and 


swelling, as it were, with the determinate energy of 


the soul. I gazed—and my heart leapt within me; 
I answered not—but I stole silently away; for months 
she heard of me no more. 

I fled toa lonely and far spot,—I surrounded my- 
self once more with books. I explored once more 
the arcana of science; I ransacked once more the 
starry regions of poetry; and then upon the mute 
page I poured the thoughts and the treasures which 
Ihadstored within me! I sent the product, without 
a name, upon the world: the world received it; ap- 
proved it; and it became fame. Philosophers bowed 
in wonder before my discoveries, the pale student in 
cell and cloister, pored over the mines of learning 
which I had dragged into day; the maidens ‘in their 
bowers blushed and sighed as they drank in the bur- 
ning pathos of my verse. The old and the young; 
all sects and all countries, united in applause and en- 
thusiasm for the unknown being who held, as they 
averred, the Genii of wisdom and the Spirits of verse 
in mighty and wizard spells, which few had ever won, 
and none had ever blended before. 

I returned to her,—-I songht a meeting under the 


same mystery and conditions as of old,--I proved 


myself that unknown whose fame filled all ears, and 


occupied alltongues. Her heart had foreboded it 
And in the depth 


already! I claimed my reward! 
and deadness of night, when not a starcrept through 
the curtain of cloud and gloom—when not a gleam 

struggled against the blackness—not a breath stir- 
red the heavy torpor around us—that reward was 
yielded. The dense woods and the eternal hills were 
the sole witness of our bridals;—-and girt with dark- 

ness as With a robe, she leant upon my bosom, and 
shuddered not at the place of her repose! 

Thus only we met;——but for months we did meet 
and I was blessed. ‘At last, the fruit of our ominous 
love could no longer be concealed. It became ne- 
cessary, either that I should fly with her, or wed her 

with the rites and ceremonies of a man—as I had 
done amidst the more sacred solemnities of nature. 
In either case, disclosure was imperious and unavoi- 
dable;—I took, therefore, that which gratitude or- 
dained. Beguiled by her assurances—touched by 

trust, and. tenderness-—maddened by her tears— 
duped by my own heart—I agreed to meet her, and 
for the first time openly reveal myself—at the foot of 
the altar! 


The appointed day came. At our mutual wish, 
only two witnesses were present, beside the priest 
and the aged and broken-hearted father, who consen- 


ted solely to our 29. marriage because mystery |} 


was less terrible to him than disgrace. She had pre- 
pared them to see a distorted and fearful abortion,— 
but—ha! ha! ha!—she had not prepared them to see 
me! lentered;—all eyes but her's were-turned to 
me,--an unahimous cry was uttered—the priest in- 
voluntarily closed the book, and muttered the exor- 


cism for a fiend—the father covered his face with his|} 


hands, and sunk upon the ground--the other wit- 


nesses=—ha! ha! ha! (it was: rare’ mirth)—rushed |i 


sc:eaming from the chapel! It was twilight-—the ta- 
pers burned dim and faint—I approached my bride—- 
who, trembling and weeping beneath her long veil, 
had not dared to look at me. “Behold me!” said I, 
“my bride, my beloved!—behold thy husband!” | 
raised her veil—she saw my countenance glare full 
upon her--uttered one shriek, and fell senseless on 
the floor. J raised her not—I stirred not—I spoke 
not. I saw my doom was fixed, my curse complete; 
and my heart lay mute, and cold, and dead within me, 
like astone! Others entered, they bore away the 
bride. By little and little, the crowd assembled, to 
gaze upon the monster in mingled derision and dread; 
then I recollected myself and arose. I scattered 
them in terror before me, and uttering a single and 
perm cry, rushed forth, and hid myself in the 
wood. 

But at night, at the hour in which I had been ac- 
customed to meet her, I stole forth again. I approach- 
ed the house, [ climbed the wall, I entered the win- 
dow; I was in her chamber. All was still and solita- 
ty; I saw not a living thing there, but the lights bur- 
ned bright and clear. I drew near the bed; I beheld 
a figure stretched upon it—a taper at the feet, anda 
taper at the head,—so there was plenty of light for 
me to see my bride. She was a corpse! I did not 
speak—nor faint-—-nor groan; but J laughed aloud. 
Verily it is a glorious mirth, to behold the only thing 
one loves stiff, and white and shrunken, and food for 
the red, playful, creeping worm! I raised my eyes, 
and saw upon a table, near the bed, something cov- 
ered witha black cloth. Tf lifted the cloth and be- 
held, ha! ha! ha! by the foul fiend, a dead, but beau- 
tiful likeness of myself! A little infant monster!— 
The ghastly mouth, and the laidly features, and the 
delicate, green, corpse-like hue—and the black, shag- 
gy hair—and the horrible limbs—and the unnatural 
shape—there—ha! ha!—there they were—my wife 
and my child! [ took them both in my arms—lI hur- 
ried from the house—I carried them into the wood, 
I concealed them in a cavern—I watched over them, 
and lay beside them, and played with the worms that 
played with them—ha! ha! ha! it was a jovial time 
that, in the old cavern! 

And so, when they were all gone but the bones, I 
buried them gently, and took my way to my home. 
My father was dead, and my brothers hoped I was 
dead also. But I turned them out of the house, and 
took possession of the titles and the wealth. And 
then I went to see the doting ofd woman, who had 
nursed me; and they showed me where she slept—a 
little green mound, in the church-yard—and I wept, 
oh! so bitterly! I never shed a tear for my wife——or 
—ha! ha! ha! for my. beautiful child! 

And so I lived ha 
but at last they discovered that I was the unknown 
philosopher, the divine poet whom the world rung of. 
And the crowd came, and the mob beset me, and my 
rooms were filled with eyes, large, staring eyes. All 
surveying me from head to foot; and peals of laugh- 
ter, and shrieks wandered about the air, like disem- 
bodied and damned spirits, and I was never alone 
again. 

THE BRIDAL MORNING. 
By Mrs. Sigourney. 

‘Tears on thy bridal morning! Tears, my love! 

It ought not thus tobe. Why, my full heart 

Is like the gladsome long-imprisioned bird, 

Cleaving its way through the blue liquid arch, 

ith liberty and song. Those drooping pearls 

Waste but the bosom’s wealth. ”T'were well to keep 

Such treasure for those iong arrears which grief 

Demands from the bricf summer of our prime. 

I'll turn magician, dearest, and compute 

What moves thy spirit thus. Remembered joys, 

Clustering so thickly round thy parent’s hearth, 

Put on bright robes at parting, and perehance, 

A mother’s sympathy, or the fond clasp 

Of thy young sister’s snowy arms, do bind 

Thine innocent soul in durance. Oh! my love! 
my heart’s gold into the furnace flame, . 

And if it come not thence refined and pure, 

Ill be a bankrupt to thy hope, and heaven 

Shall shut its gateon me. Come, sweetest, come! 

The holy vow shall tremble on thy lip, 

And at God's blessed altar shalt thou kneel, 


So meek and beautiful, that men will deem : 
Some angel there doth pray. Thenshaltthou 


ppily enough for a short time; | 


Trilling soft lays, and I will touch thy heart 
W ith such strong warmth of deathless tenderness, 
That all the pictures of remembered joy 

Shall be as faded things. So be at rest, 

My soul beloved!—and Jet thy rose-bud lip 

Smile, as’twas wont, in eloquent delight. 


THE PUBLIC TASTE AND THE CRITICS. 
Among the various characteristics of the present 
day, there is not one which holds so conspicuous a 
place, or which calls forth louder expressions of won- 
der and surprize, than the present depraved taste of 
the public with regard to general literature. Men, 
whose transcendent talents might have elevated them 
to the highest posts of honor, who, fettered as they 
were by the chains of poverty and distress, and suf- 
fered to linger out a weary existence, unknown and 
unheeded, surrounded by the miseries of genius, and 
bitten by the keen pangs of disappointed greatness, 
have now arisen to that summit of fame for which 
nature had destined them, by the cheering and gener- 
ous call of posterity. Cervantes wrote his inimita- 
ble Don Quixotte in a prison, but still lived amidst 
poverty and distress. Dr. Johnson, the giant of cri- 
tics, at one period of his life had not money enough 
to buy himself a pair of shoes, and scorned the offer 
of one with his eccustomed indignant independence. 
The celebrated Savage, who was saved from obli- 
vion by Johnson, dragged out a miserable existence, 
with the only consolation of drowning himself in 
drink. —TTheimmortal Shakspeare, whose car of great- 
ness is now rolling onwards, applauded by the gene- 
tral voice of eset barely scraped together money 
enough tospend his last daysin retirement. Dryden 
was obliged by the cravings of want to throw off his 
compositions “at a heat,’ and thus rendered them 
defective. The greatness of Pope was not discov- 
ered until he was entombed in the Westminster Ab- 
bey. Swift, at his death, received the execrations 
of mankind, and Dr. Goldsmith sold his celebrated 
work, the Vicar of Wakefield, to save himself from 
a jail. In fact, the ingratitude of the world js so 
common a subject, as to need nocomments. Ran- 
sack the history of ages, muster up worm-eaten man- 
uscripts, shake from their dust the buried folios of 
former writers, and the ingratitude of the world will 
receive an illustration on every page. How few are 
the instances of men of genius who shone whilst liv- 
ing, and how many are the instances of men of tink- 
ling brass and hollow sound, who have basked in the 
sunshine of popularity whilst they lived, and sunk 
into oblivion when they died. Nor is the present 
age altered. The taste of the world is just as de- 
praved as in formerdays. We do not find ourselves 
in error until it istoo Jate. The breath of public fa- 
voris transient and variable. This moment it fans 
one, and then another. But still we talk of cur su- 
periority and growing importance in literature; never 
reflecting that true taste is durable, that true criti- 
cism is founded on experience, and not on the cavil- 
lings of a party or the caprice of public opinion. We 
do pronounce it,and fearlessly too, as our opinion, 
that the world is now as far from true taste, as were 
the dark ages of papal superstition; as was Spain in 
her gloomiest periods. It is our vanity which be- 
clouds our judgment. We are continually talking 
about our forefathers, as if we inherited the virtues 
which they possessed; of our privileges as a nation, 
our facilities for improvement in literature, our future 
brilliant prospects, and a thousand other visionary 
and may be short-sighted speculations, rather more 
becoming school-boys than a people so grey-headed 
as we esteem ourselves tobe. But, boast as we may, 
the fact is not altered in the least. Who.can de- 
claim of our superiority, our rapid strides to improve- 
mentin the various branches of literature, when he 
considers at what period of the world it was that 
Homer sung, Demosthenes thundered, or Cicero 
shone. Greece with the little light she. had, pro- 


|\duced men hithertoo unrivalled by any, that England 


with all her wisdom, and France, with all her learn- 
ing, and America with all her vanity, ever didjer ever 
will produce. (1) Homer among poets, though he 


The dovelet of my green and fragrant bower, ey © 


Untrue. N. 
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groped in the dark, stands yet unrivalled. The thun- 
der of Demosthenes still rolls on, and will continue 
to roll like the suny through countless ages. The 
burnirig pile of Cicero’s eloquence still sends forth 
its blaze to lighten future times. Cesar was the 
first and last that ever crossed the Rubicon. (1)— 
The ancients still boast of historians superior to any 
of the moderns, and philosophers too, considering the 
knowledge they had, wrote with as much understan- 
ding of the things they knew nothing about, as the 
speculators and economists of the present day. In 
fact, considering their light and our light, we are, if 
any thing, degenerating. But the great peculiarity 
of the taste of the present ages, the enormous load 
of merit which is generally heaped upon those who 
are denominated the “lions of the day.” No sooner 
does a work appear, than the critics set their wits to 
work, and if it possesses any merit they cry it down, 
and the fair anticipations of the author are blasted. (2) 

The Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, without doubt, 
the best of all Byron’s productions, was, at its first 
appearance, cried down by all the present generation 
of critics; (3) but when two or three stood forth in 
its defence, behold! the whole tribe joined in the 
chorus, and Lord Byron ever after was, as he deno- 
minated himself, ‘*the lion of the day.” Here then, 
we can see the whole compass of the matter. At 
first it appears a problem not easily solved; how itis 
that the public are so generous in heaping their prai- 
ses upon ‘the lion of the day”—who, having, by their 
help, once reached the meridian of his splendour, falls, 
like Lucifer, never to rise again. The fact is, the 
reviewers, and the newspaper scribblers, and the 
whole fraternity of magazine dogmatizers, pass their 
verdict apon any work, without regard to its worth, 
and with all the importance and gravity of authorised 
censors. The public swallow it, forsure the mighty 
Chaldeans must be right. And now, gentle reader, 
look at the consequences that follow: We will take 
for instance, Willis, the poet, who has just risen from 
obscurity to notice, and having brought forth a few 
pieges of some merit, has been puffed upinthe news- 
papers as a poet of promise. He has been the talk 
of the day,—his name has blazed forth in all the ma- 
gazines, gold-leaf pamphlets and souvenirs (literary 
cakes) that are so fashionable, now-a-days, to grace 
a book-seller’s shelf or a young lady’s toilet. His 
fame has even reached the othercontinent. In fine, 
he is the star of the day. But why should it be so? 
Why is it that Willis, whose genius, if he has any, 
is not the genius of the poet, but rather of the gen- 
tlemanly writer, whose learning has not yet made 
“Chaldea’s wisdom dim,” and whose compositions 
are not-enriched with classical allusion, should thus 
be extolled as a youth of uncommon merit? We do 
not wish to hold back any praise from him that he 
justly deserves. We have read his poetry and hope 
to read it again, There breathes throughout his 
compositions a flow of rich and warm feeling, a chaste 
and refined imagination, and a taste that many would 
be proud to own. But his feeling is like the gentle 
stream, not as the irresistible sway of the torrent. — 
His feeling is not the feeling of the great poet. His 
imagination is not the lofty. It has none of the 
eoul-breathings and vearnings of the true poet, who 
holds communion with the shades of futurity yet un- 
revealed. Nature,in her wildness, grandeur, and 
magnificence, he heeds not. In scenes of mere bean- 
ty and tenderness, he can exercise his powers with 
some success. ‘As for invention. that great and al- 
most sole requisite of a poet, he has none. It is for 
him to tell a schoolboy’s tale, a trip to Saratoga, and 
to write “unwritten poetry,” amounting to a few 
common-places, decked out in the gaudy colourings 
of art. But why is it, that he has established so 


great a popularity? Newspaper critics are the arbi-' 


ters. Their decision is the decision of the public.— 
What they pronounce to be correct must be 80. — 
We hepe the time is not far distant when the pub- 


lic taste will assume, its native ascendancy, when it 


(1) Indeed!’ 

(2) Far too'general, this. N. | 
~ (3) Some’ mistake here—the early poems of Byron were 
scouted by the Edinburgh; but his Childe Harold was well re- 
ceived from the first. N, 


— 
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will pronounce its decisions with impartiality and 
fairness, and not be governed by a class of men, who 
with a pompous display of great learning, and a 
show of abilities which they do not posses, give their 
verdict upon any work, as the whim guides them, 
with all the apparent infallibility of an oracle. We 
look forward to better days—when genius and merit 
will hold their lawful estimation in the eyes of the 
public, when he who can write by the wholesale—be 
at the same time an historian, a poet, a novellist, a 
dramatic writer, and political pamphleteer, will not, 
on these accounts, be considered as a writer of worth, 
—(4) when this truth will be fully verified, that a foo} 
can talk as fast as a wit, and a goose hiss as well as 
a serpent.—The Yankee. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
THE LEGENDARY, VOL. H. 

Mr. N. P. Willis, the editor of this work, has ac- 
quired with many, a distinguished and immaculate 
reputation which it would be almost blasphemy to 
question; but prepossessions like prejudices are fre- 
puently subject to error, and eulogy like invective be- 
comes a settled habit. The earlier efforts of Mr. 
Willis were characterized by such euphony of versifi- 
cation, and beauty of descriptfon—a deep earnest- 
ness of refined and exalted feeling, anda familiar 
knowledge of biblical and classic illustration. But 
his latter performances certainly entitle him to the 
character Merely of a very faithful copyist of Words- 
worth, Proctor and Leigh Hunt, and astudied imita- 
tion of Hood and his band of cockney wits. Truly, 
we lament this fall, and sincerely desire to witness 
his emancipation from such vile bondage, andhis res- 
toration to his primal ascendency. 

We cannot conscienciously deem the Legendary a 
work of distinguished merit. The prose articles are 
often pleasant and sometimes imaginative—but sel- 
dom remarkable for originality of idea or energy of ex- 
ecution. ‘The Step Mother is not only a very weak 
and tiresome narration of uninteresting events, but it 
inculcates much false sentiment and ethical injus- 
tice. For why should the son of Whitby be made to 
suffer for the fraud of his father? and who can com- 
mend a most reprehensible attempt to join the White 
to the Mulatto, and blend those colours which the 
Almighty rendered forever marked and divisible? — 
Mr Willis did not exercise his usual judgment in the 
admission of this article. tes 

Mr. Halleck’s poem, ‘*The Field of the Groundea 
Arms”—a sapphic ode, though not particularly or- 
iginal, displays that felicitous language and soft beau- 
ty of portraiture, which so remarkably distinguish his 
writings. We cannot think the English tongue adap- 
ted tothe measure he has chosen; nor can we applaud 
the various attempts which have been made to deprive 
itof rhyme. Powerful but harsh, it needs every soft- 
ening touch which similar endings can give it. Yet 
in despite of this, Mr. Hallack’s strong and noble 
patriotism clothes every thing with a fascinating 
charm. | 

There is much poetry in the “Lionel” of Mr. Mor- 
ris. Beauties and faults, however, are strangely 
blended. It betrays an affectation anda vanity of 
antique lore, which assorts but ill with the deep feel- 
ing and fervent love of nature throughout displayed. 

The fine line, 


Brilliant as meteors, but as erring too, 
is preceded by such a one as 
Delicate as perception and a mind! 


privilege have octo-syllabic lincs among he- 


What 
roic? 
Woman's light bonds have fettered. 

Wiliest is a barbarous and affected word. We regret 


to perceive too much disposition among our younger 
poets to innovate—not wisely either—upon the au- 


thenticated, and we would hope established orthog- 
raphy of the language. These are trifling faults and 
easily to be corrected by one who thinks and feels 
with the frequent truth and energy, which mark ‘*Li- 


(4) Rather personal here—a sharp thrust. N. 


- 


al The conclusion is very touching and effec - 
ive. 

“The Murderer’s Grave” is just nothing at all. 
Better storiesare often written and printed in our 
western woods by people who never aspired to a por- 
tion of the Legendary. 

Smoothness of versification, melody, gentleness of 
feeling and happiness of metaphor, render Mr. Wil- 
lis G. Clark’s stanzas pleasant reading---but they 
manifest littleof strong thought or original concep- 
tion. He promises well, however---let him think for 
himself and follow nature, and fame may follow him. 


_ “Leaves from a Colleger’s Album,” by N. P. Wil- 
lis. Anexceedingly pretty article---full of kind feel- 
ings: hallowed associations, generous remembrances 


and pleasant excitements; written with gentlemanly 
vase and negligent grace---and replete with a merry 
humour, which gratifies without wounding, and dis- 


plays the amiable weakness without the sullen vice 
of society. | 


“Autumn Musings” by George Lunt. The well 
expressed reflections of a sensitive heart and think-. 
ing mind. The decaying scenes of nature are touch- 
ed by the pencil of a master; and a majestic holiness 
seems to float over, and sanctify the woods and wa- 
ters---the translucent sky, and the aspiring soul.— 
With much of the peculiar power and gentle philoso- 
phy of Bryant—yet less fastidious in his choice of lan- 
guage, he bids fair to attain to a “pride of place” in 
American Literature, which will reflect equal honour 
upon the poet and his patrons. We shall conclude 
this notice in our next. | 

ABSENCE OF MIND. 
What the world calls an absent man, is generally 
either.a very affected one, or avery weak one; but 
whether weak or affected, he is in company, a very 
disagreeable man. Lost in thoughts, or possibly in 
no thought at all, he is a stranger to every one pre- 
sent, and to every thing that passes; he knows not 
his best friends, is deficent in every act of good man- 
ners, unobservant of the actions of the company, and 
insensible of hisown. His answers are quite the re- 
verse of what they ought to be; talk to him of one 
thing, and he replies as ofanother. He forgets what 
he said last, leaves his hat in one room, his cane'in 
another, and his sword in a third; nay if it was not 
for his buckles, he would even leave his shoes behind 
him. Neither his arms nor his legs seem to be a dart. 
of his body, and his head is never in a right position. 
He joins not in the general conversation, except by " 
fits and starts, as if awaking froma dream; I attribute 
this either to weakness or affectation. His shallow 
mind is possibly not able to attend to more than one 
thing ata time; or he would be supposed wrapt up 
in the investigation of some very important matter. 
Such men as Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke, might 
occasionally, have some excuse for absence of mind; 
it might proceed from that intenseness of thought 
that was necessary at all times for the scientific sub- 
jects they were studying; but for a young man, and a 
man of the world, who has no such plea to make, ab- 


sence of mind is a rudeness to the company, and de- 
serves the severest censure. — 


AUTHORS. 

‘So sensible,’ says he, ‘was even the calm Newton 
to critical attacks, that Whiston tells us he lost’ his 
favour, which he had enjoyed for twenty years, for 
contradicting Newton in his old age; for no man was 
of a more fearful temper. Whiston declares that 


ihe would not have thought proper to have published 


his work against Newton’s Chronology in his life 
time, “because I knew his temper so well, that I 
should have expected it would have killed him; as 


Dr. Bentley; Bishop Stillingfleet’s chaplain, told me, 


that he believed Mr. Locke’s thorough confutation of 
the Bishop’s metaphysies about the Trinity, hastened 
his end.” Pope writhed in his chair from the light 


shafts which Crbber darted on him; yet they were 
not tipped with the hemp of the Java-tree. Dr. 
Hawksworth died of Criticism; a malady which some 
would make contagious among authors. Singing- 
birds cannot live in a storm. 
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_ course, his hahits, mode of life, &c. are to be consulted; the 


THE CABINET. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. | 


WOMAN’S SOCIETY. 

Probably few reach the period of manhood, without at times 
feeling a most dismal gloom, unfitting them for any active bu- 
siness, and rendering their very existance a burden to them- 
selvés. At such times ail nature has a melancholy aspect, 
scenes of ruralgrandeur and beauty, lose their attractions, 
the beauty of the flower, and the stateliness of the tree, are 
alike unable to call forth admiration. 

“The sun grows pale, 
Earth becomes 
_ A dreary desert, and heaven frown above, 
_ Then various shapes of cursed illusion rise, 
Whate’er the wretched fears, creating Fear 
Forms out of nothing; and with monsters teems 
Unknown in hell. Md 


When under the influence of such feelings, we become in- 
sensible to the attractions of wealth, the distinctions of power, 
and the allurements of pleasure. Society weare disposed to 
shun, and conversation with those who formerly delighted us, 
we wish to avoid, and often too on such occasions, beauty has 
no charms—-there is no melody in the voice—no loveliness in 
the expression of her who once enchanted us. The wish to 
get rid of such gloomy feelings is universal, and certainly dic- 
tated by the best of motives, the desire of happiness; but the 
means to which multitudes in these circumstances resort, are 
certainly highly improper. To show that they are so, it is 
only necessary to mention, that they are not unfrequently a 
precipitate rush into scenes of vice; now, that vice always 
brings misery inits train is perfectly susceptible of proof, as 
attentive observation must teach every one; hence it is evident 
that all attempts to drown in debauchery, feelings like the 
above, must evidently greatly increase them. How then are 
such feelings to be got rid of? certainly never in any other 


than'some rational way; probably difterent remediate means || 


will be requisite im different cases; but whatever they are they 
must: be innocent. It never will do for a melancholy person to 
give himself up to caprice of his feelings, he should always 
consider what means ‘rationally can alleviate his distress; of 


literary man (and perhaps such men suffer most from melan- 
chaly) will not think of resorting to the same means of relief 
as the sportsman—-nor the sportsmant the same as the farmer, 
ner he the same asthe merchant &c. By this remark I do not 
mean to say that some things may not be alike proper for all; 
but that no one course of conduct can be specified which all 
should follow. It is not my object, however, to consider this 
subject in extenso, but having: made these general remarks, a 
consideration of which may be proper for all who are aflicted 
with the feelings described, | proceed to speak particularly 
of aplan which often is most efficacious in restoring serenity 
and happiness to the troubled mind. { mean the society of 
ladies, virtuous, intelligent and amiable ladies: how is it that 
one -heur’stalk with sueha lady, often removes entirely. all 
zioom trom the mind, I neither know nor care: but I was going 
to say, would defy a’ virtuous man, whose mind is disposed to 
‘‘sadness” tebe sad after an hour’s talk with a lady whom he 
regards with esteem. . There is, if I may use the expression, 
a calming! atmosphere around such a lady, which like- heat 
tends to bring all, surrounding objects to the same temperature; 
and though one: may have come into her presence with reluc- 
tance, ‘he presently: feels most happy in her company, now he} 
peiceives there is melody in her voice, beauty which | may 
call a commingling of amiableness and intelligent expression, 
he now sees beaming on her countenance, and he can hardly 
fail to leave her with snuch greater regret than he came, and 
witha cheerful and_not sad heart. In passing by, beg leave 
to say a word tomy fair readers, as regards the qualifications 
requisite for them, in order that they may more effectually con- 
tribute to our happiness. 1f woman possessss what while she 
pursues her best interests, will enable her in no small degree, 
to alleviate the cares, and calm the distresses of our sex; is it 
not her duty and interest to employ her abilities in so praise- 


|| they may do consistent with due attention to other objects.— 


There is acertain kindness of manner, equally removed from 
haughtiness and eycophantism, which throws an ineffable, 
charm around a lady, which all should possess. I consider it 
indispensable to the happiness of society, that flattery and 
slander should be equally avoided; for they inevitably bring, 
disappointment aud misery in their train, I by no means 
would consider the practice of these vices peculiar to the la- 
dies, [ de not know that they are more addicted to them than 
our sex; yet their temptations, if once -hey allow themselves 
to be tempted, to practice the former more especially, are pe-| 
culiarly great, [ would therefore recommend to ther, that they 
most scrupulously avoid both. In short, 1 would have woman| 
modest, which is indeed her best quality, and that without | 
which all others are worthless, kind, intelligent, industrious; | 
in the society of such a woman, I never would have that poi- 


son of my peace, hypo. R. 


DEATH. 
By R. Montgomery. 


All that we Jove and feel on Nature’s face, 
Bear dim relations to our common doom, 
The clouds that blush, and die a beamy death, 
Or weep themselves away in rain—the streanis 
That flow along in dying music,—leaves 
That fade, and drop into the frosty arms 
Of: Winter, there to mingle with dead flowers,—- 
Are all prophetic of our own decay. 
And who, when hung enchanted o’er some page 
Where genius flashes from each living line, 
Hath never wander’d to the tomb, to see 
The hand that penn’d it, and the head that thought’ 


Yet, feelings, colour’d by the hand of death, 
With sweet oppression oft o’erflow the mind, 
As when, with pauseful step we pace some isle 
And own the eloquence of tombs; or when, 
Sublimely musing by the sounding deep, 

We waich the ever-rolling waves’ career, 
To where thé ocean weds the sky, and think,— 


Thus roll away the restless hours of time! 
x ¢ * * 


Wave, wind, and thunder have departed! shrunk 
The vision’d ocean from my view,—and lo! 
A distant landscape, dawning forth amid 
The bright suffusion of a summersun, 
Ov yonder mead, that like a windless lake, 
Shines in the glow of heaven, a cherub boy 
{s bounding, playful asa breeze new-born, 
Light as the beam that dances by his side, 
Phantom of beauty! with his trepid locks 
Gleaming Jike water-wreaths,—a flower of life, 
To whom the fairy world is fresh, the sky 
A glory, and the earth one huge delight: 
Joy shaped his brow, and Pleasure rolls his eye, 
While Innocence, from out the budding lip” 
Darts her young smiles along his rounded cheek. 
Grief hath not dimm’d the brightness of his form, | 
Love aad Affection o’er him spread their wings, — 
And Nature; like a nurse, attends him with 
Her sweetest look. The humming bee will bound 
From out the flower, nor sting his baby hand, 
The birds sing to him from the sunny tree, 
And pr pie the fierce-eyed mastiff fawn 
Beneath his feet, to court the playful touch. 


Toriseall rosy fromthe armsofsleep, 
And, like the sky-bird, hail the bright cheek’d morn 
With gleeful song, then o’er the bladed mead 
Tochace the blue-wing’d butterfly, or play 
With curly streams; or led by watchful Love, 

To hear the chorus of the trooping waves, 

_ When the young breezes laugh them into life! 
Or listen to the mimic ocean roar 
Within the womb of spiry sea-shell wove,— 
From sight and sound to catch intense delight, 
And infant gladness from each happy face,— 
These are the guileless duties of the day:' 
And when at length reposeful Evening comes, 

| Joy-worn he nestles in the welcome couch, 

With kisses warm upon his cheek, to dream 
Of heaven, till morning wakes him.in the world. 


The scene hath changed into a curtain’d room, 
Where mournful glimmers of the mellow sun 


worthy an object? Certainly there is something to be done by 
them that they may be fitted to become, the happy instru- 
ments of administering peace and quietness to the disturbed 
mind. Can woman think to be acceptable company to aman 
of letters, if she is, herself unpossessed of much intelligence? 
I knowst becoming fashionable among some, to declaim 
a sainst literary Jadies, and, it is undoubtedly, sometimes a fault, 
that aJady has couSned herself too exclusively, to books: but 


Lie dreaming on the walls! Dim-eyed and sad, ‘ 
And dumb with agony, two parents bend 

O'er a pale image, in the coffin laid,— 

Their infant once, the laughing, leaping boy, 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
AN ESSAY ON COLLARS. 
The fashion of wearing coliars, has ptevailed to a greater or 
less extent, ever since my remembrance—and by consulting 
the historical part of Aunt Margery’s bible, I find it had an 


|| origin about the time that Mother Eve plucked, and gave to her 


man /ldam, the famous apple in the garden of Eden, This, 
then, isa most ancient and venerable fashion—and like ma- 
sonry, notwithstanding the Morgan party, from its so long hav- 
ing kept fettered the destroying waves of time; we are led to 
believe that this good old fashion will exist, as long as man 
exists to wear, or woman to make collars. Nothing will pro- 
duce so marked a change in a man’s appearance and fe lings 
asa clean collar—besides, we are instinctively led to notice a 
man the more for his having onacleancollar. Hewhotravels 
will do well to bear this factin mind—for he is certain to re- 
ceive more attention, and better treatment, from Landlords, 
Steamboat Captains, and servants, if he is careful to wear + 
clean collar. 

Ever since our remembrance, till within a few weeks past, 
it has been customary for gentlemen to wear white collars.—- 
We are not quite certain but the fashion remains the sanic 


amongst gentlemen as itexisted two years ago—still we see a 


good many fellows in Chesnut street, who would be glad to 
palm themselves upon our community as gentlemen of the first 
order, and these charactersjwear checkened collars. The'other 
day I met the transformed country lad, John Homespun, who 
had just got on his checkened ‘bib and tucker”—John had con- 


The paragon, and uursiing of their souls: 
Death touch’d jim, and the life-glow fed away, - 
Swift as a gay hour’s fancy; and cold 
As Winter’s shadow, with his eye-lids seal’d, 
Like violet lips ateve,heliesenrobed, 
An offering to the grave! but, pure as when 
_ It wing’d from.heaven, his spirityhath-return’d 


generally ladies are not too intelligent, and { certainly think 
shey ought 10 possess much general useful knowledge, which 


= 


To lisp its hallelujahs withthe choirs 
Of sinless babes, imparadised above. 


trived to get rid of what money he brought from home, and 
like many others of the same stamp, was now trying the 
| strength of his own, or his father’s credit.— Well, John had on 
|a checkened collar, we just stepped into a certain Hotel, and I 
_ began to examine John’s collar—he said “twas a dev’lish good 
thing—twould save washing, could wear the same collar a 
| week or more,” etc.—John could give me no satisfaction as to 
the origin of this new fashion; but from reasoning on the sub- 
ject, [have come to the following conclusion——that it recently 
came from Paris along with a fresh importation of congees, sil- 
ver forks without knives, tight pantaloons, snuff-boxes etc.—— 


|| Yes, fair reader, at Paris is the checkened collar manufactory. 


Butwhether or not, cur European friends sent a sample of 
these collars to us simple Americans, or whether a scapegal- 
lows stowed himself away in the hold of a ship, with one of 
these co!lars on, is rather doubtful—though the latter is proba- 


|| bly the fact. It would be an easy matter at this day, for a 


run-away Frenchman to palm himself upon us as a nobleman, 


jj and lead the whole tribe of Dandies, or man-monkies, by the 


nose. WhenI went to school to Isaac Jones in the country 
he used to threaten giving the boys a striped jacket, bui aaves 
did he utter a word of striped or checkened collars, 

John Homespun wears checkened collars to save expense 
in washing--and so do others--all such characters I pronounce 
downright slovens; and he who wears a checkened collar for 
the sake of beingin the fashion, plainly shows that he has soft 
spots in his brain. : 

: Last summer a Merchant in Market street was complaining 
tome of the almost utter impossibility of disposing of his cali- 
coes and ginghams--now he informs me that he findsa rapid 
sale at double his former price, Negroes wear checkened col- 
lars--last week I saw three drunkards, four fools, six negroes 
and seven Dandies, all wearing checkened collars... 
WALTER. 

PHILADELPHIA ALBUM 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1828, 


IF Our next Engraving.—It is in coutemplation to obtain for 
our next engraving the portraits of five living American poets 


‘in one group; and to accompany the print with a brief bio- 
graphical notice of the life and writings ot each. If the pro- 


attempt its execution inthe course of a few weeks. . In the 
mean time we shall write to several of. the most reputed of our 
poets for their consent to the schenre, and would have them to 
understand this notice as somewhat preparatory to this mutter. 


The portrait of noindividual wilh be admitted, who has not 
done himself and his country honour. 


The New Year.—To-morrow, and the new year willdawn | 


upon the world, no period of time could be better selected for. 
salutary reflection. As. we cast a retrospective glance 

the “faded hours,” a thousand hurried, sensations of pleasure 
and of pain, rise up in mingled contrast. Are we better either 
in mind, morals or. fortune, than we were at this time last: 
year? Have we thanked the Infinite Benefactor for his boun- 


ject shall be feasible, and not entirely too expensive, we ‘shall. 
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ties, and are we grateful forthe blessings of health and com- 

petence? Perhaps some treasured friend, some close relation, 
or some fond being, to whom we were bound by the tenderest 
of all human ties, has been torn from us. Is it so, gentle mo- 
ther? Hasthe husband of your bosom—one whom you have 
looked up toas your earthly stay and protector, as the father 
of your gentle daughters and your bright eyed sons! has he, 
the one with whom you stood up before God's altar, when God’s 
inivister received your vows, has he been stolen away into the 
cold, damp vaults of the shadowy grave? If so, let your soul 
go back on the wings of memory, aud commune with tne spirit 
of your deceased lord—let your heart gush forth with its 
springs of sorrow as you recal the fond kiss of that sainted be- 
ing, when his strong lips pressed your virgin forehead, aud his 
dark eye looked unutterable love! When he came to you on 
the eve of anew year, and when he drew you to his bosom and 
you both were wrapped in the elysium of love’s young para- 
dise! Call back all these images, thou pale-cheeked widow!— 
call them all back, and then sink upon your knees in God’s ves- 
tibule, and pray that thy lord and thyself may meet in Hea- 
ven. Call together the bright-headed boys that call thee moth- 
er--tell them of their father and his virtues, and train their 
young hearts up to honor and to Heaven. 

And thou too, fair girl, with thy habilaments of sorrow!— 
Wherefore is thine eye sad, and whither has flown thy limbs’ 
elasticity? Dost_thou too, mourn the dead? Has one for 
whom thou hast yielded up thy young affections, thy joyous 
hopes, and the deepest yearnings of thy heart, has such an one 
died? Fair girl! this world is one of shadow and sunshine.-— 
That which glistens in felicity to-day, will to-morrow be a 
source of disquietude and sorrow, 


Friend after friend departs 
As Autumn leaves decay, 
There is no union here of hearts, 
Which does not fade away!”’ 


Never anticipate duration to human happiness, If joy sheds 
its glory over you to-day, sorrow will pour its vials of wrath 
around you to-morrow! But the one whom thou hast loved is no 
more! Washea noble, a virtuous and devoted being? If so, 
thou hast deep cause for mourniug; for few of mortals 
blend together honour and virtue. If he was worthy of thy 
young @ftections, dwell long on his memory. ‘There is no bet- 
ter virtue beneath the light of Heaven than constancy. Call 
back, therefore, beautiful mourner, the vows of him who is a 
lost pleiad inthy memory. Call back his vuws, his virtue, and 
his honest integrity; and weeping over thy own sorrow, send 
thy orisons to Heaven on the wings of sincerity. Nothing of 
earthly mould is so full of the romance of enthusiasm, noth- 
ing is so beautiful a specimen of humanity, devotedness and 
virtue, as she who dies of a broken heart. She is a martyr 
to her affections, a creature fitted to dwell among elements 
that may not be operated upon by corporeal principles and suffer- 
ings. Yet we would not have any to die for sorrow. Human 
nature is a thing of weaknessand habit. Life is mere!y a state 
of probationary joy and sorrow; and death, very frequently, 
the greatest blessing that could descend from Heaven. There- 
fore, we beseech ye who are mourners, and will not be comfor- 
ted, toturn your thoughts into new channels. If ye cannot 
lave another, ye can have sympathy for the sorrowful, and kind- 
ly feelings for the poor, and by, the outpourings of these feel- 
ings, confer more felicity than ‘will counteract the effervescence 
of your own grief., We have already extended this article 
beyond our limits. All, whether poor or rich, depressed in 
spirits, or elevated in fortune, may glean profitable instruction 
from aretrospection of the past.. The changes of time are 
full of mystery and wisdoin. He that is poor and humble to- 
day, may be rich and proud to-morrow. He that is a perse- 
cutor to-day, may be persecuted to-morrow. The weakness of 
human nature isa problem. . The intellect of man is forever 
subservient to self-interest and his passions. If we look close- 
ly into the records of the past, we will not only glean experi- 
ence, but’ moral philosophy; and it is therefore we say to 
all, look parrowly down the tide of hours.During the year of 
which this day is the last, prosperity and adversity have ope- 
rated variously upon the fortunes of the most of mankind. If 
they will therefore leok with the eyes of wisdom into these 
things, they will gather much humanity. To those who 
have followed us through our editorial course, we tender the 
compliments of the season, always feeling grateful for the ap- 
plause of the candid, and the patronage of the liberal. If we 
have attempted to inculcate erroneous Opinions, it was from 
an error of jadgment, and. if we have ever, in the, slightest 
manner, detracted from morality, it was through a delusive 
principle, Our ends are the advancement of virtue, the ad- 


opement of genius, and the liberal encouragement of native 
talent and literature. Forthe liberal support that has been 
awarded us, we tender our acknowledgment, and hope not to 
receive patronage when we swerve from the cause of justice, 
of principte, and of truth. 


Copy Rights, &c.—We copied into our columns a fortnight 
since, a sketch, called the “*“Murderer’s Grave,” which we af- 
terwards discovered, appeared as original in the Legendary.— 
We did not give the Legendary credit at the time, and we are 
glad of it, because the article would have disgraced the repu- 
tation of that work. Atthe same time we published Mr. 
Lunt’s peem—‘*Autumn Musings,” and did not, until the next 
week, mention its having been taken from the Legendary. We 
have since given credit for both the exrracts as we intended do- 
ing. Notwithstanding this, however, and for the double pur- 
poses of making a paragraph and finding fault, friend Jenks, 
of the Boston Bulletin, has rapped us gently over the knuckles, 
talking largely of copy rights, &c. asserting that we published 
the above articles as original. Not so fast brother Jenks, if 
you please! If you have been invited all the way from Nan- 
tucket to preside over a Boston Journal, you must recoilect 
you are still a licenced punster and a tolerated wit, but not a 
tolerated utterer of untruths. We never published, as origi- 
nal in our pages, an article that had previously appeared in 
either a journal or a book; andif Mr. J. has common organs of 
vision, he must have known that he wilfully falsified us. As 
to the republication of compositions from works of merit, we 
frequently do it, and thereby exteud the reputation of the 
work. Nothing contributes so much to the notoriety of any 
publication, as frequent extracts from it in the newspapers.— 
Itis ridiculous in Mr. Jenks, to, talk of appropriating the wri- 
tings of others to our own use.—The Bulletin, and particularly 
the editorial department of it, is almost altogether made up of 
extracts. The leading article in the last number before us 
commences thus: ‘We have gathered from various puplica- 
tions, sundry memoirs of several distinguished, &c. &c.” and 
yet this gatherer attempts to animadvert upon the unfair prac- 
tice of making extracts. Whatarrantinsolence! In another 
Bulletin of last week, the leading editorial article runs thus:— 
“We find in the Baltimore Emerald, an interesting article on 
the sacred banner of the Turks, &c. &c.” and then goes on 
to extract the article, which occupied nearly one column of the 
department allotted to the editor. But for all this, Mr. Jenks 
is angry with us because we have been occasionally neglectful. 


We are happy to understand that the capital prize of 20,000 
dollars in the last Union Canal Lottery, was presented and 
promptly paid by Messrs. Bicknell and Co. brokers of thic ci- 
ty yesterday morning. These gentlemen appear to be the es- 
pecial favourites of fortune. ‘ 


Miss Frances Wright has delivered one or two lectures in 
this city during the past week. Her elocution is excellent for 
a female and scme of her observations beautifully expressed. 
She is certainly a woman of much intellect, although the most 
of her arguments are full of sophistry. She attempted to prove 
‘the fallacy of classical education in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge as well as illustrate the vast distinction between believ- 
ing and knowing. On both occasions a large concourse of 
persons listened to this lady with the deepest attention, ap 
pearing to receive much satisfaction. _Miss Wright seems 
to be about forty years ot age, has nothing remarkable in her 
appearance,save an uncommonly intelligent eye and unusually 
shadowed brow. It was something of a novelty to witness a 
female in the rostrum pronouncing, with forcible gesticulations, 
a lecture to an extremely large audience principally composed 
of men. She was not at all intimidated and frequently raised 
her voice to its highest compass. 


The Southern Literary Gazette.—We proceed to fulfil our 
last week’s promise; and in performing it we cannot but regret 
the'little opportunity for liberal praise which the editors have 
afforded us. : 

First, for the poetry of Mr. J. W. Simmons—we are grieved 
to perceive that reiterated correction has been lost upon him, 
that he isas much addicted as ever to the illicit approbation 
of thoughts and expressions not his ewn—-and ‘still devoted to 
the most inharmonious and unhumorous rhyme. What eu- 
phony, for instance, isythere in such lines as these? 


‘In art and séience—an intelleetual hill”— 
‘It braves, tho’ worn, the tempest—and defies tho’ riven.” 
“For my life hath been a fatality.” : 
“Linger thoughts of a. world, *twere sad”-- 
‘“‘Proclaims from piazza to porch” &c. 


or what novel mode of accentation has he ‘adopted to in- 


ail 


jas. M’Henry.. They will both be 


glish verse? 1f Mr. Simmons desires or deserves to be es- 
teemed as a poet, he must forever forego his, we fear, al- 
most inevitable addition to plagiarism, and build the struc- 
ture of his fame upon the foundations of original thought, 
originally expressed. | 

The poetry of Mr. Simms is something better--though there 
ismuch in his “Abbey Riven” to remind us of Bryant’s“Greene 
River”---and, not a little to his disadvantage, of Byron’s Cor- 
sair. He promises well, however, but let him amend. 
Secondly, the article on Duelling---though written in a loose 
waywerd style---which, by the way, is, throughout, the grand 
defect of the work---embodies with considerable novelty of 
suggestion, much pungency of remark and thought ef portrai- 
ture. It forcibly displays a folly of which the victim himself 
is always conscious, and which not unfrequently, he most 
eloquently deprecates and condemns, Who could be more 
persuaded of the extreme uselessness and criminality of false 
honour’s detested code than Alexander Hamilton. Yet he 
fell by the hand of America’s foiled Parricide! Who could 
write more justly or with more cogent pursuasion and irre- 
sistible satire, on the fate of the halocaust and homicide, 
than William G. Graham? And whete is he? Daily exam- 
ple illustrates the inevitable truth, that nothing but a penal 
enactment, adjudgi ng the duello, murder in the first degree, 
and all participants, guilty of manslaughter, will ever coun- 
teract the pernicious passions of infuriated men, and stay the 
progress of destruction. Arguments may be injurious—but 
they float upon the syrface of the most ordinary conception 
and are totally without effect. 


at humour, is characterized by a buffoonery of idea, and an 
extravagance of exertion which entitle it, so far from com- 
mendation, scarcely to a hurried perusal. The ‘Amount of 
the Earth by itself” isa powerfu! imaginative and beautiful 

There is a gravity of burlesque in the Review of ‘The Art 
of Tying the Cravat’’—which assorts agreeably with an after- 
dinner temperament. One grows drowsy over its laudnum. 
exhalations--and thereby hangs a peculiar advantage. 

The Fredoniad is dealt with as it merits; the rules of the 
Drama not as they merit. Dr, Farmer, as a poet, scarcely des- 
erved remark—and'Simmons’ paper on the Saloon of Drury 
Lane is not sucha one as we should have written; and we 
were there, probably, on the very night which witnessed his 
entre. 


“Continuation of Don Juan.” . The extensive subject of that 
licentious poem required all the genius of Byron both to sup- 
port and dignify it. Mr. S. possesses none of the power and 
little of the sarcastic humour of the Monarch Minstrel; and, 
for his own sake, he should beware of propagating the mere 
effects of libertinism lest he should rectify the infamy of un- 
hallowed compact. | | 

With the judicious and honourable observations upon the 
condition of the Jews, we amply agree. Both virtue and 
intelligence are gratified at such exhibitions of honest, anc 
well expressed opinion. 

We are rejoiced at the flourishing prospects of tne Charies- 
ton College; and highly pleased ;that our excellent Professor 
or Mathematics in Brown University has become, we canvot 
doubt the honoured, because we know the most able President 
of that prosperous institution. While the names of Park and 
Messer, go to oblivion or, worse perchance—that of Jasper 
Adams will live in affectionate and honoured remembrance. 


We were present on Wednesday evening last at the exam- 
ination of the pupils of the English Institute, College Avenue 
conducted hy Wilkam P. Smith Esq.—and witnessed with great 
ratification, the proficiency of the classes in Arithmetic, 
ecguediy: History and Elocution. The knowledge of the 
pupils in these exercises evinced: that much and successful 
pains had been employed to ground these throughly in the prin- 
ciples and rules of the above enumerated parts of education, 
and the application of those principles to the business of civil 
and aotive life. 
The Prize Address —The committee appointed for the se- 
lection of a prize address to be spoken at the opening of the 
Walnut Street Theatre consisted of George M. Dallas, Peter 
S. Duponceau, J. Rush, Joseph Hopkinson and Horace Bin- 
ney Esqrs. They met and after several deliderations selected 
two, from the immense’ number presented them, as the most 
meritorious. The first of these and that entitled to the one 
hundred dollars appears to be the production of a Baltinwre 
ntleman—the other is the production of our townsman Dr. 
ken. We shall herea!- 
ter publish these addresses and animadvert upoty their merits 


| We are indebted to the author of “Cities of the Plain’ for 


vocacy of woiman, her. character, and her feelings, the devel- 


| novate upon accepted moods,and destroy the melody of En-|} 


the notice of the Legendary on ounthird page. | 


The story of Hurdrick Heylinnipper a most abortive attempt — 


We cannot deem Mr. Simmons in the least successful in his | 
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~The schoolmaster’s wife liked handsome children. 


but our hero wasan only son, and they sponged hard 


notes on the English 


FICTION. 


TOO HANDSOME FOR ANY THING. 

“Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models 
ef perfection of which a human father and mother 
can produce butasingle example—Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy was therefore an only son. He was such an 
amazing favourite with both his parents, that the 
resolved to ruin him; accordingly, he was exceeding! 
spoiled, never annoyed by the sight of a book, and 
had as much plum-cake as he couldeat. Happy would 
it have been for Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy could he al- 
ways have eaten plum-cake, and remained a child. 
‘Never, says the Greek tragedian, ‘reckon a mortal 
happy, till you have witnessed his end.’ 
beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy! Such 
eyes--such hair—such teeth—-such a figure—such 
manners, too—and such an irresistable way of tying 
his neckcloth!—When he was about sixteen, a crab- 
bed old uncle represented to his parents the propriety 
ofteaching Mr. Ferdinand Fitzoy to read and write. 
Though not without some difficulty, he convinced 
them,—for he was exceedingly rich, and riches in an 
uncle are wonderful arguments respecting the nature 
of anephew whose parents have nothing to leave 
him. So our hero was sentto school. He was nat- 
urally (I am not joking now) a very sharp, clever 
boy; and he came on surprisingly in his learning. 


‘What a genius will Master Fitzroy be, if you take 
pains with him!’ said she, to her husband. ‘Pooh, 
my dear, it is of no use to take pains with him.’— 
‘And why, my love?’ ‘Because he isa great deal too 
handsome ever to beascholar.’ ‘And that’s true 
enough, my dear!’ said the school master’s wife. So 
because he was too handsome to be ascholar, Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth 
form! ‘They took our herofrom schoo].—*W hat pro- 
fession shall he follow?’ said his mother. ‘My first 
cousin is the lord chancellor,’ said his father; “let him 
go to the bar.’ The lordchancellor dined there that 
day; Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to him. 
His lordship was a little, rough-faced, beetle-browed, 
hard-featured man, who thought beauty and idleness 
the same thing—and a parchmemt skin the legitimate 
complexion fora lawyer. ‘Send him to the bar!’ said 
he; ‘no, no, that will never do!—~send him to the army; 
heis much too handsome to become alawyer.’ ‘And 
that’s true enough, my lord!’ said the mother. So 
they bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cornetcy inthe 
regiment ———- of dragoons. —Things are not learned 
by inspiration. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy had never 
ridden at school, except when he was hoisted; he was 
therefore, a very indifferent horseman, they sent him 
to the riding school, and every body laughed at him. 
*Heis a d—dass!’ said Corporal Horsephiz, who was 
very ugly; ‘a horrid puppy!’ said Lieutenant St. 
Squintem, who was still uglier; ‘if he does not ride 
better, he will disgrace the regiment!’ said Captain 
Rivalhate, who was very good looking; ‘1f he does not 
ride better, we will cut him!’ said Colonel Everdril] 

who was a wonderful martinet; ‘I say Mr. Bumpem- 
well (to the riding master,) make that youngster ride 
less like'a'miller’ssack.’ Pooh sir, he will never ride 
better.’ ‘And why the d—1 willhe not?’ ‘Bless you 
colonel, he is a great dealtoo handsome for a cavalry 
officer!’ ‘True!’ said Corporal Horsephiz. ‘Very 
true!’ said Lieutenant St. Squintem. ‘We must cut 
him!’ said the.colonel, And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy 
was accordingly cut. Our hero was a youth of sus- 
ceptibility—he quitted the -——regiment, and chal- 
lenged the colonel. Thecolonel waskilled! ‘What 
a terrible blackguard is Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy!’ said 
the colonel’s relations. ‘Very true!’ said the world. 
The parents were in despair!—They were not rich; 


upon the crabbed old uncle. ‘He is very clever,’ said 
they both, ‘and may do yet.’ So they borrowed 
some thousands from the uncle, and bought his beau- 
tiful nephew a seat in parliament. Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy was ambitious, and desirous of retrieving his 
character, He fagged like a dragoon—conned pam- 
phlets and reviews—got Ricardo by heart~and made 


itution, rose to speak. 
‘What a handsome fellow*: whispered one 


A most}; 


er!’ said a third, very audibly. And the gentlemen 
on the opposite benches sneered and heared!~Impu- 
dence is only indigenous in Milesia, and an orator 1s 
not made inaday. Discouraged by his reception, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew a little embarrassed.— 
‘od you so!’ said one of his neighbours. ‘Fairly 
broke down!’ said another. ‘Too fond of his hair to 


y||have any thingin his head,’ said a third, who was 
y|\considered a wit. ‘Hear, hear!’ cried the gentlemen 


on the opposite benches. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy sat 
down—he had not shone; but, in justice, he had not 
failed. Many a first rate speaker had began worse; 
and many acountry member had been declared a 
'pheenix of promise upon half his merit. Not so, 
thought the heroes of corn laws. ‘Your Adonises 
never make orators!’ said acrack speaker with a wry 
nose. ‘Nor menof business, either,’ added the chair- 
man of a committee, with a face like a kangaroo’s.— 
‘Poor devil!’ said the civilest of the set, ‘He’s a 
deuced deal too handsome fora speaker! By Jove, 
he is going to speak again! this will never do; we 
must cough him down.’ And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy 
was accordingly coughed down. Our hero was now 
seven or eight and twenty, handsomer thanever, and 
the adoration of all the young ladies at Almack’s-- 
‘We have nothing toleave you,’ said the parents, 
who had long spent their fortune, end now lived on 
the credit of having enjoyed it. ‘You are the hand- 
somest man in London; you must marry an heiress. 

‘I will,” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. Miss Helen 
Convolvulus was a charming young lady, witha hair- 
lip and six thousand a year. ‘To Miss Helen Convol- 
vulus, then, our hero paid his addresses. Heavens! 
what an uproar her relations made about the matter. 
‘Easy to see his intentions,’ said one; ‘a handsome 
fortune-hunter, who wantsto make the best of his 
person!’—‘handsome is that handsome does,’ says an- 
other,—‘he was turned out of the army and murdered 
his Colonel;’—‘never marry a beauty,’ said a third,—— 
‘he can admire none but himself;’-—‘ will have so ma- 
ny mistresses,’ said a fourth;—‘make you perpetually 
jealous,’ said a fifth,—‘spend your fortune,’ said a 
sixth;—‘and break your heart,’ saida seventh. Miss 
Helen Convolvulus was prudentand wary. Shesaw 
a great deal of justice in what was said; and was suf- 
ficiently contented with liberty and six thousand a 
year, not to be highly impatient for a husband; but our 
heroine had no aversion to a lover; especially to so 
handsome aloveras Ferdinand Fitzroy. Accord- 
ingly, she neither ‘accepted nor discarded him; but 
suffered him to get into ‘debt with his tailor, and his 
coach-maker, on the strength of becoming Mr. Fitz 

roy Convolvulus. 
delays were easily found; however, our hero was san- 
guine, andso were his parents. A breakfast at 
Cheswick and a putrid fever carried off the latter, 
within one week of the other; but not until they had 
blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced that they 
had left him so well provided for. Now, then, our 
hero depended solely upon the crabbed old uncle and 
Miss Helen Convolvulus;—the former, though a bar- 
onest and a satirist, was a banker and a man of bu- 
siness:—he looked very distastefully at the Hyporian 
curls and white teeth of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. ‘If 
I make you my heir,’ said he, ‘I expect you will con- 
tinue the bank.’ ‘Certainly, Sir!’ said the nephew. 
‘Humph!’ grunted the Uncle; ‘a pretty fellow for a 
banker!’ Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy, and Mr. Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss He- 
len Convolvulus. ‘It is a dangerous thing,’ said she 
timidly,‘to marry a man so admired,—will you al- 
ways be faithful?’ ‘By heaven,’ cried the lover 
‘Heigho!’ sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus, and Lord 
Rufus Pumillion entering, the conversation was 
changed. But the day of the marriage was fixed; 
and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. 
By Apollo, how handsome he lookedin it! A month 
before the wedding-day the uncle died. Miss Helen 
Convolyulus was quile tender in her condolence— 
‘Cheer up, my Ferdinand,’ said she; ‘for your sake I 
have discarded Lord Rufus Pumillion!’ ‘Adorable 
condescension!’ cried our hero; ‘but Lord Rufus Pu- 
million is only four feet two, and his hair like a pony.’ 
“All men are not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand Ritz- 


‘Ah, a coxcomb!’ said another—*Never do fora speak- 


roy!’ was the reply. Away goes our hero to be 
present at the opening of his uncle’s will. ‘I leave,’ 


Time went on, and excuses andj} 


on 
-~ 


said the t¢stator (who Ihave before said was a bit of 
a2 satars.) ‘my share of the bank, and the whole of 
my forune, legacies excepted, to’—~here Mr. F. Fitz- 
roy wiped his beautiful eyes with acambric handker- 
chief, exquisitely brode--‘my natural son, John 
Spriggs, an industrious, pains-taking youth, who will 
do credit to the bank. I did once intend to have 
made my nephew, Ferdinand, my heir; but so curling 
a head can have no talent for accounts. I want my 
successor to be a man of business, not beauty; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy is a great deal to handsome 
for a banker; his good looks will, no doubt, win hm 
an heiress in town. Meanwhile, I leave him to buy 
a dressing case, a thousand pounds.’ ‘A thousand 
devils!’ said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, banging out of 
the room. He flew to his mistress. She was not at 
home. ‘Lies,’ says the Italian proverb, ‘have short 
legs;’ but truths, if they are unpleasant, have terrible 
long ones! The next day Mr. Ferdinand Fitaroy 
received a most obliging note of dismissal. ‘I wish 
you every happiness,’ said Miss Helen Convolvulus, 
in conclusion-—‘but my friends are right; you are 
much too handsome for a husband!’ And the week 
after, Miss Helen Convolvulus became Lady Rufus 
Pumillion. ‘Alas! sir,’ said the bailiff, asa day or 
two after the dissolution of parliament, he was jogging 
along in a hackney coach bound to the King’s bench 
—‘Alas! sir, wat a pity it is to take so handsome a 
gentleman to Souvenir. 


THE DRAMA. 


FORREST’S VIRGINIUS. 

The first impression which is received from an ex- 
amination of the dramatic construction of the Pla 
of Virginius, is precisely similar to that which is de- 
rived from Richard the Third. One gigantic perso- 
nage, without compeer, stalks over the whole ground, 
and throws all the other beings who move within his 
orbit, into the diminutive dimensions of pigmies.—- 
Dentatus holds play with him for a shert time, but, 
like Mercutio, his existence is terminated eafly jin 
the play; and before the great whirlwind of Virgin- 
ius’s passions,is seen to rise. What are Appius 
Claudius, Caius, Icilius, the Uncle, the sweet inno- 
cent herself, the lovely Virginia~-before the master 
spirit of Virginius? They are foils to set it off, straws 
to be carried upand set to dance in the eddy of his 
convulsive passions,—brambles planted by the side 
of anoak. And the drawing of these characters is 
sometimes equally careless, and out of natura! pro- 
portions, Icilius is mad with rage before the judg- 
ment-seat of Appius, and threatens to tear his mip- 
ion’s limbs into pieces before his face. Afterwards 
he meets this same Appius with all his wrongs quad- 
rupled, and unprotected by the sacred majesty of the 
laws, and what? quietly makes him his prisoner.— 
Again, when he is asked how he feels while his mind 
isina state of cruel suspense respecting the final 
consent. of Virginia to their nuptials, he sets himself 
about, after the manner of the French school coolly 
to talk about his pulses and his heart, and the circu- 
lation of his blood. As a piece of composition with 
some inequalities which must be allowed, the char- 
acter of Virginius is vigorous, drawn with just pro- 
portions, and discloses those feelings and acts which 
might be justly looked for from the overation of such 
events upon a robust frame, endowed with a corres- 
ponding mind, and a considerable portion of sensibi]- 
ity. 

Mr.’Forrest’s Virginius, without making preten- 
sionsto the elaborate and highly finished picture which 
Macready’s Virginius is, yet has ail the raciness whick. 
is the characteristic of original conception. The 
outline is vigorously rough, and the strokes are mas- 
terly, though the working up is not so laborious. It 
is a matter of high gratification always to the spec- 
tator, to see before him, in such characters, one who 
looks the character, as we}l as reads the text of his 
author; and who, feeling himself, can make others 
feel. We have no hesitation in saying again, if we 
have not been understood before, that we are not 
critically fastidious about the readings if we are mo- 
derately satisfied about the great point, the being 


made to feel. We warit excitement, where excite- 
ment is legitimately to be looked for; we can read 
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and speculate athome. We honestly say Wallack 
did not make us feel at all. Booth could; but nature 
has denied him heroic proportions in his figure, al- 
most symmetricalones. Hamblin’s acting resembles 
too much the ghost he starts at. What we have 
seen of Mr. Forrest induces us to wish to see more. 
But revenons a nos moutons. 

The genuine interest of the play begins when Vir- 
ginius is informed in the Camp by somebody, it is no 
matter who, that something has happened to his 
daughter. Here the strong working of nature in 
the breast of a fond parent begin to develope them- 
selves, and the fit of anxiety and dread, which seizes 
him, is finely drawn by the author and was power- 
fully represented by the performer. ‘I'he next step 
in the awful climax,is the meeting with Virginia, 
the fit of abstraction into which Virginius falls on re- 
verting to the strangeness of the fiction got up by 
the pander Caius, and which, witha nice adherence 
to nature, Virginius is continually contrasting with 
facts relative to the birth, early education, &c. of 
Virginia, and particularly with the realized image of 
the mother. ‘This constitutes also the burden of his 
defence before Appius. If we could have wished 
any amendment in what Mr. Forrest done in that 
scene, it was in the expression of the fond feelings 
of a husband previous to the birth of Virginia, again 
invoking and realizing the presence of her mother. 
Here the broken voice and melted tones of both 
Cooper and Macready, we shall never forget, Mr. F's 
reading was more declamatory. The appropriate 
actionof Miss Pelby of hanging round her father, 
and hugging him closely, and thereby considerably 
heightening the interest of the scene, cannot be al- 


together passed over. After the fatal knife had per- 
formed its office, the delineation of madness becomes 
the difficult task of the performer. We must here 
put ourselves at issue with Mr. Forrest in a matter 
of opinion; we cannot bring ourselves to think that 
the madness of Virginius was melancholic, but in- 
cline to pronounce it choleric, or proceeding from a 
sanguine temperament. 
portraiture of melancholy madmess, Mr. Forrest’s 
personation presented much the appearance of idiocy 
itself. 

The great defect of Mr. Forrest's Virginius when 
summed up as a whole, is the, deficiency felt, when 
inspecting him as one of the “awful fathers of man- 
kind.” The ermine of the chin which Macready 
calls to his aid, is a wonderful auxilliary in this spe- 
cies of effect, and one of the great secrets of the ef- 
fectiveness of Macready’s Virginius, is to be found 
in those subdued tones of passion which surprize the 
general audience into breathless attention, and the 
most stoical into sympathetic feeling with the passing 
scene. The whisperings of this actor, often do in- 
finitely more for him than could the most vociferous 
declamation. 

We have to apologize to Mr. Forrest for runnin 
any comparison, but that acting of all arts being the 
most imperfectly understood, and the most difficult to 
analyze, it is not easy to speak abstractedly, so as to 
reach the understanding—-there is, however, always, 
we acknowledge, an appeal from this invidious kind 
of criticism to abstract excellence—and to this ulti- 
mate tribunal, must be amenable after all, author, 
actor and critic. a Greene. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


A FARCE. 

Scene.—An editor is discovered in an elbow chair, 
with a long list of subscribers before him, his face 
radiant with hope, and his pockets filled,in anticipa- 
tion tooverflowing. Enter printer’s devi! with a bun- 
dle of letters, postage unpaid. The editor, glancing 
his eye over the contents, turns blue, for where he 
expected bank bills, he finds only the paper maker's 
bill, thetype founder's bill the ink manufacturer's bill, 
&c. &c. In thissituation, surrounded with megrims, 
and confounded with horrors, he takes the printer’s 
devil to bea blue devil. and having invoked his aid in 
conjuring up the ghosts of delinquent subscribers, he 
begins to read over their names. 

itor.—John Lumberfunction! 

Ghost-—Here! 


In giving a very faithful || 


amas to paper five years—total amount 

10. 

Ghost.—Intends to settle up as soon as ever he 

draws that are prize in the lottery, which he is look- 

ing for every day. 

Editor.—Rodman Limberwig! 

Ghost.—Runaway. 

Editor.—The devil catch him! | 

Pr. Dev.—I don’t know where to find him, si. 

Editor.— Peter Gimcrank! 

Ghost.---Gone to jail. 

Editor.---The devil go with him! 

Pr. Dev.---1'd rather not, sir. 

Editor.---Lemuel Love-the-bottle! 

Ghost —-Lays out all his money for grog. 

Editor.---[Striking the name offthe list, and pro- 

ceeding to the next.] Nehemiah Pilgarlick! 
Ghost.---Here! 


Editor.---Dr. to paper three years, and advertising 
sundries---total amount ¢9. 


Ghost.---Can’t pay the money; will you take any 
thing in the way of trade? | 


Editor.---Yes, any way to accommodate. I'll take 
my pay in fire-wood. 

Ghost.—Has’nt any wood to spare. 
else in the world will be at your service. 
Editor.—Well, then, I'll take a few bushels of 
grain. 
Ghost.—Is sorry to say he has’nt a bushel of grain 
tosell. But any thing else that you want— 
Editor.—1'll take some pork. 

Ghost.—Unluckily the pork is all promised. 
Editor.—A side of beef, then. : 
Ghost.--Has all his own beef to buy; but any thing 
else in the world that you can mention— 

Editor.—I should like a load of potatoes. 


Ghost.—Great part of them were spoilt by the 
frost, so that— 


Editor.—Some winter apples would not be amiss. 
Ghost.—Cattle got into the orchard and eat ’em 
allup. But cant you think of something else that 
ou would like. 
Editor.—Ay, I'll take any thing in the world to 
get iny pay, even to a load of ‘chips arid whetstones.’ 
Ghost.—Very well—he’ll take time to think about 
it. [Exit.] 
Editor.—Ephraim Puddingstone! 
Ghost.—Has broke to pieces long ago. 
Editor.—Luther Quintenbogus! 
Ghost.—Disappeared between two days. 
Editor.—Anthony Scurvypocket! 
Ghost.—Never intended to pay. 


The farce proceeds in this way till the editor, out 
of all patience, thrusts the subscription list into the 
fire, oversets the printer’s devil with his foot, and 
throws his inkstand at the ghosts, some of whom 
vanish into thin air, and the rest dance a fandango at 
his disappointment and mortification. 


Any thing 


MY SCRAP-BOOK. 


TO A METEOR. 
BY V. CAREYS 

Phantom of beauty, coldly bright!. 

Lost ere the eye cau trace thy flight! 
A gleam in air! a ray in thought! 
Quenched ere the mind its hue has caught! 
How like art thou to joy below; 
Which mocks the soul with transient glow, 
Which shoots athwart life’s troubled dream, 
A formless, scarce distinguished beam, 
And having waked the soul to care, _ 
Fades—as if naught had brightened there! 


CHRISTMAS. 

If there is one season, in which a christian ought 
to be more cheerful and charitable than in another it 
is Christmas. The whole of the earth that enjoys 
the light of the Gospel, celebrates the return of that 
auspicious period that brought peace on earth and 
good will to men. Yet we would not recommend 
that it be kept with bell and candle,—but that every 
one who has ought to give look around him and be- 
stow it on the’ . There are subjects enough for 
\liberal donations, and while we sit round our cheer- 


while we are feasting with friends should we fail to 
remember those friendless wretches, who would glad- 
ly receive the broken meats from our tables. 


‘THE COTTAGE GIRL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS, 

A child beside a hamlet’s fount at play, 

Her fair face laughing at the sunny day; 

The cheerful girl her labour leaves awhile, 

To gaze on Heaven's and Earth’s unsullied smile; 
Her happy dog looks on her dimpled cheeks, 

And of his joy in his own language speaks; 

A gush of waters, tremulously bright, 

Kindling the air to gladness with their light; 

And a soft gloom beyond, of summer-trees, 
Darkening the turf, and, shadowed o’er by these, 
A low, dim, woodland cottage:—this was all! 
What had the scene for memory to recall, 

With a fond look of love? What secret spell, 
With the heart’s pictures bade its image dwell? 
What but the spirit of the joyous child, 

That freshly forth o’er stream and verdure smiled, 
Casting upon the common things of earth 

A brightness, born and gone with infant mirth. 


BRIEF SENTENCES. 


We should take a prudent care for the future, but 
so as to enjoy the present. It is no part of wisdom 
to be miserable to-day, because we may happen to be 
so to-morrow. ‘T’omourn without measure is folly; 
not to mourn at all, insensibility.. Some would be 
thought to do great things, who are but tools and in- 
struments; like the fool who fancied he played upon 
the organ, when he only blew the bellows. Though 
a man may become learned by another's learning, a 
can never be wise but by hisown wisdom. He who 
wants good sense is unhappy in having learning, for 
he has thereby more ways of exposing himself. It 
is ungenerous to give a man occasion to blush at his 
own ignorance in one thing, who perhaps may excel 
us inmany. Noobject is more pleasing to the eye, 
than the sight of a man whom you have obliged; nor 
any music so agreeable tothe ear as the voice of one 
that owns you for his benefactor. The coin that is 
most current among mankind is flattery; the only be- 
nefit of whieh is, that by hearing what we are not, 
we may be instructed what we ought to be. 


THE LOST STAR. 


By Miss Landon, 
A light has gone from yonder sky, 
A star has left its sphere; 
The beautiful—and do they die 
In yon bright world as here? 
Will that star leave a lonely placé, 
A darkness on the night? 
No! few will miss its lovely face, 
And none think heaven less bright! 


Forgotten and departed star! 
A thousand glories shine 

Round the blue midnight’s regal! car, 
Who then remembers thine? 

Save when some mournful bard like me 
Dreams over beauty gone, 

And inthe fate that waited thee, 
Reads what will be his own. | 


ENGLISH PROVERBS. 


In every work begin and end with God. The 
grace of God is worth a fair. He-is a fool who can- 
not be angry; but he is a wise man who will not. So 
much of passion, so much of nothing to the purpose. 
It is wit to pick a lock and steal a horse; but it is wis- 
dom to let them alone. Sorrow is good for nothing 
but for sin. Love thy neighbour; yet pull not down. 
thy hedge. Half an acre is goodland. Cheer up, 
man, God is still where he was. Of little meddling 
comes great ease. Do well, and have well. He 
who perishes in @ needless danger, is the déyil’s mar- 
tyr. Better spare at the brim, t han at the bottom. 
fle who serves God is the true wise man. ‘The has- 
ty man never wants woe. There is a God in the 
almonry- He who will thrive must rise at five. He 
who has thriven may sleep tillseven. Prayer brings 
down the first blessing, and praise the second. He 
plays best who wius. He is a proper man who hath 
proper conditions. Better half a loaf than no bread. 
Frost and fraud have always foul ends. Good words 


ful fires we should not forget those who are shivering 


}with the cold. over their last expiring embers: nor 


cost nought. A good, word is.as soon gaid as a bac 


one. Littie suid soon amended. 
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= 
oy “1s there a God?” again the startling thought . humming-bird; now her words and actions, the spar- 
a Maddened his intellect; again the wrath 7 {| kle in her eye, and pany sweetness of her lip, betray 
ak Of be the irrepressible cheerfulness uf eccentric genius; and 
deep groan again, with her cheek her hand, and moisture 
} : Came from his beating bosom, and his brain. dimming her glance, she is silent, solitary, and doing 
. * Was maddened by intensity of thought. . poetic penance by suffering romantic pain. -She has 
i a thousand wishes which ske cannot controu). She 
Another change came over him. now is Q singular combinati +} 
| boyhood by, and the warm heart, is g mbination of Joftiness and humility 


Pure as a chrystal fountain, had been tinged 

With the world’s guiltiness. His face was pale, 

His eye glared dark and scowling; his thin lip 

Forever curledin mockery. Lionel | 

/ Was one whe scoffed at Heaven. A fearful creed 

Had blotted the bright promise of his youth. ; 
She, the fair spirit of his early dreams, 

He had betrayed and ruined. His fair fame 

Was blackening in the shades of infamy. 


“From the Legendary. 
LIONEL. 


) BY ROBERT MORRIS. 

The brave, the bright, the beautiful have fallen, 
By human passion, from the loftiest heights 

Of honour and ripe intellect. The seers 

Of former times, the Hercules of Gath, 

The wisest and the wiliest of men, 

- Woman’s light bonds have fettered as a spell. 
Decrepid Archenessa, bent with years, 
Possessed the heart of Plato. Socrates 
Bowed down to lewd Alphasis, and bright Lais, 
Corinthia’s syren wanton, rioted 
In princely Pyrrhus’ soul, Alas, for man! 
That he should be the slave of idle thoughts, 
And dream away his reason! 


I've a tale 
That seems but as a thing of yesterday— 


Its memory isso vivid. ‘There was one 
Whom I had known in boyhood. [I can see 
His glowing cheek, his rosy lip, e’en now— 
An image of the pasts most beautiful. 
His eye was a delicious thing of light, 
And his glad voice and mellow utterance 
Broke forth like the wild carol of a bird! 
Lionel! with thy uplifted brow and flowing hair, 
Standing bewildered by Niagara— 
Gazing with breathless and intense delight 
Into its boiling Cauldron.—Lionel! 
Thou star that set in darkuess! how can I 

call back Jife’s rosy images, when thou 
That once wert bright and eloquent as youth, 
Art folded in the grave. He wasa child 
Of a strange beauty. His red lip was thin, 
But delicately curled, as a fine thought 
Of scorn or passion touched it with a smile; 
His brow was pale as marble, and as smooth 
As the blue sky of summer. Early thought 
Gave to its polish utterance, and a shade 
Slept sadly o’er his eyelash, as if woe 
Bore heavily on his spirit. He was one 
To win you from your ordinary moods 
To pause and contemplate. He had asoul 
Delicate as perception, anda mind 
Brilliant as meteors, but as erring too: 
He loved the paths of nature—the green dell, 
‘The fall of waters, and the raging sea— » 
Sunset was glorious, and starry eve 
Could lead him up to high imaginings 
Of God and his infinity of worlds. 
A shade cameo’er the young boy’s destiny— | 
He suddenly was an orphan, and the ms 
Beckoned him to the conflict. Heforsook 
The haunts of of youth’s Arcadia—the green hills 
And laughing brooks of summer, where his voice . 
Rung joyous cadences; and he forsook 
His academic studies, and the one; 
The kindred spirit of bis early dreams, 
Who shared romantic reveries with him 
In life’s unclouded morning. He forsook | 
The necromantic pageantry of dreams 
Forcold reality. The hollow world, 
Drear as a desert, burst upon his view. 
He was alone in spirit—a frail bark 
Tossed on misfortune’s tempest. Lione!! 
Earth was too drear for thee, and darkness 
To clothe.thy sou! in weariness, before 
The bud of thy creation was matured. - 
Poor and unknown, unfriended and depressed, 
His boyhood wasted on in bitterness; 


: 


3 


+sIsthere a God?” his evil demon cried, | 


The stars of Heaven are glorious,and the sun, 
Rolls on a high career in ven; but l——” 
He gazed upon a mirror; his proud brow 

- Was white as alabaster; his bright eye 
Flashed like a wild intelligence; his form 


{eed 


He turned away in agonyand raved... 
A lofty spirit kindled in his soul, 
But he was poor, most miserably poor, eg TA 
Aad bitterly he cursed his destiny. oben 


And then another shadow dimm'd his fate. 


Creation’s face is; very beautiful; > oly a) 


Was scarcely half conceal’d in tatter’d ehireds— 


A modern Cleopatra had called forth 

His secret sympathies. Gay Adela 
Was fair as ancient Hynes—raven hair 

Fell o’er her polished shoulders, and wild eyes . 
Gleamed through bewitching lashes. She was all 
That Helen might have been in rosy youth, 
Fresh from the bubbling fountain. She was all 
That would bewilder Autony again 

To sacrifice ambition; and she came 

A thing of startling beauty to despair, 

And Lionel bowed down to her. : 

’Twas night. 

He stood beside a river. The bright stars 

Were mirrored in its bosom; the pale moon 
Moved silently through heaven. He cursed his fate, 
And gazed upon the waters, with his brain 
Revolving its mad impulses to leap. 


A sweet, shrill voice fell on his pausing ear, 
Staying his purpose. Lionel quickly turned, 
_ Anda fair girl stood trembling at his side. 
“Who art thou?” he exclaimed, “thus lonely here, 
Beneath the midnight moon. 
“A hated thing— 
A bleeding-hearted woman! Who art thou?” 


“A beggar with a mind, whose bitter hours 
Creep on so laggardly towards the grave, 
That I would fain propel them.” 


Adela 
Threw back her glossy tresses. A bright brow 
Lit by a gleam of moonlight, 43 above 
Two flashing gems of vision. Her frail hand 


Trembled beneath the starlight as she rais’d 

One finger like an icicle to heaven, 

And shrieked to Lionel, ‘Is there a God?” 

He bowed himself, and groaned; then took the hand 
That trembled like an aspeneaf, inhis, 


And gazed upon her earmestly, and. mused. 


Times sands ran swiftly now, Lost Lionel 

Forgot his early destinies, and she, . 

The ruined beauty was the world to him, 

And he was lifeto her. He now had been, 

Struggling for sustenance for her he loved, 

His frame was wasted and his sunken cheek 

i) _ Was hollow with despair. He fel! again, 
And she for whom he had been urged to crinie, 
Shared every danger with him. Even when 
Their cup of bitterness had reached the brim, 

_ She came to him in prison, half insane, 


And plunging a cold poinard in his breast, 
They yielded up life’s miseries and died, » 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


THE POETESS. 

She was one of those singular cliaracters which 
sometimes shine among the dark mass of humanity 
—unfitted to cope with the brutality of strength, or 
to endure the ceaseless contrast between her own 
warm and generous enthusiasm, and the cold calcu- 
lating interested indifference of the surrounding 
werk In her early youth, so often denominated the 
spring time of life, she discovered herself liable to 
anguish from incidents which struck not one chord 
in the hearts of her. companions, and felt warm tears 
gush from. her eyes, ;while the faces of others were 
distorted with laughter. , The frown of the teacher 
would, swell her young, heart with sorrow,) while 
others were laughing in their sleeves; and her busy 
affections would set. value on.a shady walk, or a fra- 
{grant bush, from which, separation would |be, a mat- 

ter of serious regret... She would mourn over a, fa- 
vourite brook which had been. dried by the sun, or 
.a tree prostrated by the. storm; and with feelings.o 


or the hues fading from a cloud. Her disposition was 
changeful like.the light upon the plumage of the 


watch a flower, withering fromm its. stem, 


of severity and meekness—of beauty and modesty— 
of talent and simplicity—of pleasure and of pain. 


From the Talisman. 
A MORISCAN ROMANCE. 

False diamond set in Hint! hard heart with haughty brow! 
The wild beasts of the wilderness have softer hearts than thou: 
Thou art fickle as.the sea, thou art wandering as the wind, 
And the restless ever-mounting flame is not more hard to bind, 
if the tears I shed were tongues, yet all too few would be, 
To tell of ali the treachery that t..ou hast shown to me. 
| Oh! I could chide thee shurply—but every maiden knows, 

That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 


Thou hast called me oft the flower of all Grenada’s maids, 
Thou cr said that by the side of me the first and fairest 
ades; 


And they thought thy heart was mine, and it seemed to every 
one, 

That what thou didst to win my love, from love of me was done 

Alas! if they but knew thee, as mine it is to know, 

They well might see another mark to which thine arrows go; 

But thou giv’st me little heed--for I speak to one who knows, 

| That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he gues. 


| It wearies me, mine enemy, that I must weep and bear 

What fills thy heart with triumph, and fills my own with care 

with those that hate me, and ah! thou know’ et 
ee 

| That cruel words as surely kill as sharpest blades of steel. 

Twas the doubt that thou wert false, that wrung my heart 

with pain; 

But now I know thy perfidy, I shall be well again; 

1 would proclaim thee as thou art—but every maiden knows, 

That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 


Thus Fatima complained to the valiant Raduan, 

Where underveath the myrtles Alhambra’s fountains ran- 

The Moor was inly moved, and blameless as he was, 

He took her white hand in his own, aud pleaded thus his 
cause: ‘ 

Oh, lady, dry those star-like eyes—their dimness does me 
wrong; 

[f my heart be made of flint, at least ‘twill keep thy imave 
long: 

Thou hast uttered cruel words—but I grieve the less for those, 

Since she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he goes. 


‘DREAMS. 

I’ve read of one in story, who had laid 
His young love in the grave. The seasons came 
And went, like shadows over him, for years; 
And then the world grew brighter, and he heard 
A melody in nature’s goings on; 
And a sweet cousin’s voice, that tempted him 
Into the sunshine and the air, became 
The music of his happiness, and so 
He married her. One night she was awake, 
And gazing on his features as the moon 
Shone through the casement cn thein. A large tear 
Stole from his eye, and as his lips were stirred 
With the low murmur of his dream, she caught 
The name of the departed. He awoke, 
And she reproached him tearfully for love 
Kept secret in his heart; and then he kissed 
Her tears away, and told her that his love 

_ Was faithfully her own, although in dreams 

An angel came to him sometimes, and woke 
A buried thought of oue as beautiful. 


THE SKEPTIC. 
Oh let the erring oftener be forgiven, 
That, in the shadowy twilight of the mind, 
They stray a little from the perfect way! 
If there is evidence in silent Jeaves, 
And the still waters of a present God, 
And all who hear not messages of grace, 
Must gather from its dim and hidden words 
Their better solaces: remember 
_ Who reckon lightly of the poor Hindoo, 
That, in the scattering of the Jeaves of life, 
His page was written more imperfectly. 


‘That hallowed sphere, a wotvan’s heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains Soe oa 

, Where love, disporting im his eunniest hours, |. 

_ Breathes his sweet incense o’er ambrosia! flowers; 


A woman's heart!—that gem divinely set 


In native gold—that peerless amulet © 
Which, firmly linked 10 love’s'eléetri¢ chain. 
Cements the worlds of transport andof:paim. 
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